
















...the oil industry has shown great 
enterprise in developing techniques 
: and equipment for handling liquid 
fuel in great volume with outstand- 





ing efficiency. It actually costs about 
the same to ship a gallon of crude oil 
from the Gulf Coast to New York 
as it does to ship a gallon of milk 
from one end of New York City 
to the other. 
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A Copyreader Should Know Everything 


HAT little sung but vital cog in the news assem- 
Tos line, the copyreader, has lately skidded into 

public view on slick paper. Specifically, in monthly 
magazines, whose own copyreaders are called asso- 
ciate editors and inhabit private offices. The editor of 
this magazine, an old copyreader who works on any 
flat surface not in use by other members of the family, 
welcomes this excuse for putting in two-bits worth. 

One article was serious criticism. Raymond Rubi- 
cam observed in the January McCall’s that peace with 
Russia abroad and with labor at home are probably 
America’s biggest current headaches. He found that 
headline writers were not soothing either ache with 
their daily “assails” and “defies” and “clashes.” 

Writing in the American Mercury of the same 
month, Chet Vonier, an old hand on the rim, put in a 
kind word for the copyreader as a misunderstood 
genius who adds shorter words to the language. He 
cited a-bomb and polio. Either is a fine example of 
making useful everyday language out of polysyllabic 
words that simply annoy people who ought to read 
about nuclear fission and poliomyelitis. 

Mr. Rubicam found the writing of headlines a test 
not only of skill but of character. “To this,” he said, 
“might be added that disrespect for truth in world 
news today is disrespect for human life on an unprece- 
dented scale.” He conceded that the copyreader, who 
does not as a rule choose what stories to print or what 
size headline to give them, is not the only person whose 
character is involved. 

As an advertising man, Mr. Rubicam was also aware 
that, war or peace, too many readers’ idea of good 
reading is still the old classic, “Wife Kills Husband 
With Rubber Knife.” Perfectly right, alas, again. It 
is difficult to interest most people in the Kremlin un- 
less it can be indicated the Russians are up to some 
thing especially naughty. 


F course headline writing is a difficult art, 
O whether it is about Russia or homicidal wives. 
Rubber type, as composing rooms like to re- 
mind news rooms, is used only in toy printing sets. 
Modern headline fonts seem to count less and less 
until the desperate copyreader is tempted to let it go 
at: “Read - This - Folks.” And then resign. 
Mr. Rubicam suggested, among other remedies, that 
people “read beyond the headlines.” Mr. Vonier 
touched this point from another angle when he added, 


after introducing the copyreader as the man who 
writes headlines: “Another of the copyreader’s chores 
is editing the news.” (Italics ours.) Of course Mr. 
Vonier was justified in this arrangement of facts. If 
one hopes to interest outsiders in copyreaders the 
sensible approach is to identify them as the people 
who write the headlines. 

But a glimmer of the truth about the headline 
writer’s dilemma lies in this matter of editing the news 
versus writing its headlines. Webster defines edit as 
“to revise and prepare as for publication” and editor 
as “one who edits.” 

Some copyreaders are not—or do not choose to be 
—editors. For reasons that may not be their fault, they 
are simply people who peruse newspaper copy far 
enough to extract a headline. They are shipping clerks 
of news. Or maybe advertising men of news. 

If a man has edited a story carefully he should know 
its content too well not to write an accurate headline. 
If the story is too fuzzy to make headline sense, it is 
the copyreader’s job to improve it or protest it to the 
man who sent it to the copydesk. 


E put in evidence the fine old editor who years 
WY 2x drove us on the copydesk to the verge of 

fits by insisting that somewhere, somehow, 
there must be words that would tell the story both 
accurately and with reasonable interest. He was a 
very thorough editor who read the paper from cover 
to cover, edition by edition. Sometimes he got a day 
or two behind but sooner or later our sins found us 
out in stiff, polite little notes. 

One afternoon a jury held a former political leader 
and certain of his satellites liable for a large sum of 
money taken from the public till. The story was writ 
ten—or at least its lead was written—in terms of the 
“Blank machine” and the total sum. Our eight column 
line followed this idea. Next day the editor sorrow 
fully pointed out that “Blank” personally got away 
with only $899,999.99 whereas the banner, speaking 
in terms of the whole machine, implied a round million. 

We put our heads together and answered that the 
paper’s top political reporter had phoned it in that 
way, its top rewrite man had written it that way and 
its city editor had passed it that way and who were 
we to differ? The editor answered promptly. He didn’t 
expect a reporter or a rewrite man to know anything, 
he didn’t expect a city editor to know much, but, gen 
tlemen, he demanded that a copyreader know every- 
thing! 
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Some Heretical Notes 
On Choosing Newspaper 


By CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL 


HEN a person moves from one 
city to another, one of the most 


difficult of the many adjustments 
he must make is in his daily newspaper 
reading habits. Whereas the departments 
and special features in the publication he 
left behind were as conveniently located 
as the familiar meat counter in the neigh- 
borhood delicatessen, it may be months 
before he is able to “find anything” in 
the “excuse for journalism” which he 
now must accept as a substitute. 

If his new home is in one of the 291 
American cities where more than one 
daily newspaper still is published, the 
new subscriber’s problem may be intensi- 
fied rather than diminished. His favorite 
comic strips, columns and other syndi- 
cated features may appear, not in one pa- 
per as of yore, but in two, three or more 
papers, none of whose editors, he feels, 
even knows how to make them “look 
right” in print. 


those to the feelings of a migrant reader 
who, a year later on a vacation trip to his 
old haunts, may wonder how he ever 
thought “that rag” to which he formerly 
was devoted worth the pennies paid for 
it for years. 

This article is intended only to quicken 
the natural recuperative process, especial 
ly for those who like to imagine that they 
are rational and/or scientific in their 
methods of selecting periodical reading 
material. 


HE basic fact of which one must be 

aware constantly in his attempt to “get 

the feel of’—that is, understand—any 
periodical publication, including a daily 
newspaper, is that it has a policy. Even 
the attempt not to have a policy is in 
itself a policy which many experienced 
and reputable editors and publishers, 
especially in one-newspaper towns, will 
defend vigorously. 








Time, of course, heals all wounds, even One can deplore a paper’s policy. He 





tion to insure a free press, they did not require in pur- 

suance of this ideal that editors print both sides of every- 
thing. Since the Bill of Rights was written, an impressive propor- 
tion of America’s successful newspapers have been vigorously 
partisan. 

This notion, as advanced by Curt MacDougall in these 
“notes on choosing a newspaper,” may come as a disturbing 
heresy to the middle-of-the-rroad newspaper reader who de- 
plores the journalistic partisanship that beats every drum with- 
in reach. But newspapermen themselves, whatever their per- 
sonal reading habits, know that circulation is often on the side 
of the publisher who knows exactly what he is doing and be- 
lieves in it so profoundly that he usually does it very well. He 
may be damned by many, but he is read by more. 

The sincerity of this premise is doubly guaranteed by the 
fact that its author happens to be well known, by his writing and 
his public actions, as a fighting liberal. But Curt does not, as a 
liberal, damn publishers with whose politics he may disagree. 
He wishes, instead, there were more like them on his side. 

Curt is a professor of journalism at Northwestern University’s 
Medill School and recenily finished a term as president of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism. He reported 
for the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Commonwealth Reporter after at- 
tending nearby Ripon College. He took graduate degrees at 
Northwestern and Wisconsin and worked on newspapers in 
St. Louis and Chicago and for the United Press. 

He won wide attention with a campaign for Congress in 1944. 
His current civic activities include leadership in such groups 
as the Chicago Recreation Commission, the Chicago Area Proj- 
ect, the Cook County Housing Authority and the Independ- 
ent Voters of Illinois. He has been a director of the Headline 
Club, Chicago professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, and is 
0 a of half a dozan books, including his recent “Covering 

e Courts.” 


W ion the Founding Fathers amended the infant constitu- 
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can, in fact, think it anti-social, un-Ameri 
can or anything else reprehensible. Nev 
ertheless, those papers which must appear 
on any list of journalistic greats are ones 
which came the closest to being journal- 
istic works of art: That is, they had poli 
cies which were clearcut and engrossing 

They had technical or professional ex 
cellence because those consistent, over 
all policies determined the selection, treat 
ment and play of everything which ap 
peared in print from column one on page 
one to the last column on the last page. 

The verdict of readers, as evidenced by 
circulation figures, furthermore, has been 
consistent with that of the journalistic 
historians. Joseph Pulitzer’s earlier New 
York World and his St. Louis Post-Dis 
patch. William Randolph Hearst’s New 
York Journal and other papers, Henry 
Watterson’s Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Joseph Patterson’s New York Daily News 
and Robert R. McCormick’s Chicago Trib 
une have been outstanding examples of 
enthusiastic journalistic “axe-grinders.” 

Despite widely varied political and so 
cial viewpoints, all have hit the newspa 
per best seller lists. Millions have read 
these and other giants of the press often 
while disagreeing violently with their 
policies, drawn to them by their jour 
nalistic proficiency. 

This is a fact which many prefer to dis 
believe. Only professors of journalism 
and other crackpots are supposed to be 
aware of the technical qualities of news- 
paper publishing. Readers are not sup 
posed to know a good from a bad head 
line, and the intricacies of makeup pre 
sumably are totally lost on them. Conse 
quently, it is considered absurd even to 
suggest that brilliance in adhering to an 
editorial policy should have much or any 
effect. 

The correlation between attempt and 
success is too great, however, to be mere 
coincidence. The reader is affected, even 
though he can describe a newspaper’s 
policy no better than he can the art of 
his favorite painter, musical composer or 
architect. 


FURTHER fact, probably disturbing 
A to a Jeffersonian, is this: the news- 
paper which becomes great through 
determined adherence to a policy invar- 


[Continued on Next Page] 
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iably is one dominated by a single per- 
sonality, often a personality so determined 
in his course as to be called a fanatic. 
Whether one considers the social effects 
of any of these publishers’ activities good 
or bad is beside the point. 

Such publishers have been called dic- 
tatorial tyrants, but it has not been 
primarily their “tyranny” that has ac- 
counted for their success. Rather, it has 
been their sincerity. They have been 
“hipped,” but their tongues have not been 
in their cheeks. 

By contrast, many another publisher 
has fallen short of achieving greatness be- 
cause his liberalism or his conservatism 
or whatever his policy has been, has been 
synthetic, supposedly only “good busi- 
ness.” Likewise, the “no policy” and the 
“present both sides” promulgators are un- 
likely to enter the hall of immortal fame 
because their uncertainties, their mug- 
wumpism, makes it impossible for them 
to produce the works of journalistic art 
that their bitterly determined competitors 
achieve. 

It is beside the point, furthermore, to 
amass evidence, as often is done, that 
these publishers are inconsistent in their 
support and damnation of particular pub- 
lic figures and specific issues. The consist- 
ency which makes them great is in fur- 
therance of their special deeper convic- 
tions. 


return to our newcomer trying to 
understand his newspaper, possibly to 
decide which competing publication to 
prefer. If he knows that every newspaper 
has a policy, that it is humanly impossi- 
ble not to have one, his first step is to at- 
tempt to figure out that of the new publi- 
cation he is examining. That may not 
seem so easy to him as in the case of 
most magazines, such as The New Repub- 
lic or Nation’s Business. 

In common with about 95 per cent of 
all other newspaper readers, he probably 
correctly considers the formal editorials 
of any newspaper dull and superfluous 
reading. It will pay him, however, to make 
the sacrifice necessary to read them for 
about a fortnight for they will provide the 
clues by which to evaluate the rest of the 

r. 

If, for instance, the usual editorial slant 
on an important issue merely is, “Here is 
a problem which demands attention,” he 
will know that the management of the 
paper is either ignorant or cowardly or 
both. Certainly the publisher is no edi- 
torial genius. 

To the extent that the editorials are 
vigorous he may expect to find the news 
columns well written and well edited. 
Newspapers in which the editorials are 
wishy washy or innocuous and the news 
columns interesting and ingenious are so 
rare as to be virtually nonexistent. 


F the degree of strength shown on the 
editorial page is a clue as to how much 
of the rest of the paper, except stand- 

ardized comics and other features, is 
worth reading, the bias to be found in the 
content of the editorials is an even better 
indication as to how news contents will be 
selected and played up. No publisher who 
is afraid to offend any reader editorially 
is likely to run much of a risk of doing so 
on the front page, naturally. 

But even the deadest editorial page be- 


trays some beliefs. And it is a complete 
myth that any newspaper—to repeat, any 
newspaper—keeps its editorial opinions 
out of its news columns. There is no such 
thing as completely objective news re- 
porting as distinguished from “coloring” 
or “editorializing” in the news. Such a 
purpose is impossible of attainment and, 
if possible, would be undesirable. 

Nevertheless, the newspapers them- 
selves are largely responsible for the con- 
trary point of view. Since they became 
Big Business, it has been to their advan- 
tage to encourage use of the fallacious 
yardstick that newspaper excellence 
should be judged by the extent to which 
news and editorial opinion are kept sepa- 
rate. Some of it has been deliberate smoke 
in the eyes of readers, but other editors 
and publishers have been able to kid 
themselves into thinking that is what 
they are doing. 

There is no such thing as completely 
objective news reporting and writing sim- 
ply because there is no such thing as ab- 
solute truth; at least none known to man. 


NY experienced newspaperman has 
written many a story in slavish 
obedience to the fictitious god Ob- 

jectivity in the realization that in so do- 
ing he has not been able to tell the “real” 
story to which he was assigned. The point 
which altogether too few editors realize 
is that the public realizes that fact too. 

The editor may rationalize all over the 
place when polls indicate that every year 
more and more readers are placing great- 
er reliance in news magazines, the radio 
and other media of information. He may 
be correct when he contends that many 
of the confidential news letters for which 
subscribers pay large sums are not worth 
it. But he misses the real significance of 
the trend toward them: A lack of confi- 
dence on the part of the reading public 
in the newspapers to give it the “real 
lowdown.” 

There is hardly a special interest 
group of any kind today that does not 
publish its own house organ or news let- 
ter to give members the news which the 
papers don’t or won’t print. Analysis of 
the contents of newspapers no doubt 
would prove that virtually everything 
that these news letters and house organs 
—and weekly news magazines too—con- 
tain, already has appeared in the daily 
newspapers. 

It is the newspapers’ presentation of this 
information with the claim that they are 
doing so impartially and objectively that 
is responsible for its either not being read 
or not being remembered. Let the same 
item be handled by a columnist, who at 
best is no more reliable than the straight 
news reporter, and it has a better chance 
of making an impression because the 
columnist presents it with no attempt to 
deny that he has given it a “slant.” 


PORTS writers handle their news with 
a bias. So do music critics, book re- 
viewers, foreign correspondents in 
times of peace and many others. And they 
rate the highest as far as the general pub- 
lic is concerned among all newspaper 
workers. These specialists are not handi- 
capped by a slavish devotion to a sup- 
posed absolute truth. 
One sports writer can insist that the 
game was lost because the short stop went 


to sleep and missed the ball by inches; 
another can maintain that the game was 
almost won by a superhuman attempt by 
the short stop to knock down a drive 
which no other player in the league would 
even have attempted to handle. What is 
the absolute truth? 

What is it when one dramatic critic 
calls an actor a ham and another com- 
pares him to Barrymore at his best? In 
such cases the expert supports his opin- 
ion by whatever facts and logic he can. 
Does the reader then follow the writer 
with whose views he most often agrees? 
Sure he does. He selects his abstract truth 
in the same way that he picks his friends, 
his food and the candidates for whom he 
votes: the way in which he makes all of 
his other life’s decisions. 

But is there no difference between facts 
in the fields of sports and the arts and 
facts in economic, social and political 
fields? No, there isn’t. There is only a dif- 
ference in the ideas editors have of what 
readers want or should want. The sports 
writer could say merely that the single 
went into left field; the dramatic reviewer 
could report merely that the actor played 
the part. Editors know that readers 
wouldn’t enjoy such writing about sport 
or drama. They are right. Where they are 
wrong is in thinking that readers enjoy 
such writing anywhere else in their pa- 
pers. Readers don’t. 

As already pointed out, the most suc- 
cessful newspapers have usually been 
those with the greatest biases. That is so 
both because the so-called objective or 
factual handling of vital news in the so- 
cial, political and economic fields is dull, 
and because readers know they aren’t 
getting what’s really important. Motives 
and ideas, especially when they are parts 
of trends, are news—important, real news 
—as such a specialized paper as PM has 
demonstrated. 


VEN though there are no ascertain- 
able absolutes and even though the 
best that can be expected of most 

readers is to select the papers with 
which they have the most prejudices in 
common, there is one comparatively ra- 
tional test that the undecided potential 
subscriber can make. That is to keep a 
“box score” of a paper’s successes as 
prophet. Incidentally, he can do the same 
thing by way of sizing up radio analysts, 
columnists and politicians. 

There is absolutely no reason for any- 
one ever to wail, “How can I tell which 
radio commentator, which newspaper col- 
umnist, which public speaker to be- 
lieve?” If these seers were to confine them- 
selves to past events only, there might 
be difficulty; but they do not do so. They 
all try to pierce the shadows of things to 
come because that’s where the pay dirt 
lies, as the news letter writers know. 

Consequently, a few minutes spent in 
recalling or rereading the predictions of 
last month or last year will suffice to al- 
low one to form a judgment as to the 
prophet’s likelihood of future correct pre- 
dictions. Even the best, of course, err on 
occasion, but there are many alleged mas- 
ter minds broadcasting and writing today 
who have been wrong much more often 
than they ever have been right. 

How do they get away with it? For the 
same reason that some of the most in- 
flexible newspapers do: because they 
have an art of delivery. They are consist- 
ent in pursuit of a policy. Listeners re- 
mark, “He makes me mad but I like to 
listen to him. You know pretty well what 
he'll say, but he always says it so well.” 


[Continued on Page 15] 
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Dakota and 
Baylor Add 
Chapters 


OUTH DAKOTA’S governor, George 
T. Mickelson (South Dakota ’27), 


officially installed the Eastern South 
Dakota professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, late in February, when he pre- 
sented a charter to the newly-formed or- 
ganization at a dinner in Pierre. 

Ralph O. Hillgren, chapter vice-presi- 
dent and state editor of the Sioux Falls 
Daily Argus-Leader, accepted the charter 
for the chapter. Duane McDowell, repre 
sentative of the South Dakota State Col- 
lege undergraduate chapter, welcomed 
the new professional group and pledged 
the support of the undergraduates. 

Following the installation, the chapter 
held its first initiation at the governor’s 
mansion. Those initiated were George B. 
German, farm reporter for Radio Station 
WNAX, Yankton; Henry J. Schmitt, pub- 
lisher of the Aberdeen-American News, 
Aberdeen; Harry D. Dawson, publisher 
of the Moody County Enterprise, Flan 
dreau; and Homer Givens, field manager 
of the South Dakota Press Association, 
Brookings. 


Speaking of future plans for the new 
chapter, President Windsor A. Straw, 
professor of journalism at State College, 
said: “The Eastern South Dakota pro 
fessional chapter will devote its energies 
to improving South Dakota journalism 
and awarding recognition to those mem 
bers and non-members who make out 
standing contributions to the profession. 

“The strong undergraduate chapter at 
South Dakota State College ranks high 
among the undergraduate chapters of the 
nation. We are proud of the achievements 
of its members and will endeavor to do 
as good a job as professionals as they 
have done as undergraduates. 

“Our program will be a practical one. 
We plan to bring before the chapter as 
speakers both South Dakota and out-of- 
state journalists who have bettered jour- 
nalism from practical and ethical stand- 
points. We will observe South Dakota 
newspapers closely and give public rec- 
ognition to worthwhile achievements.” 


ARLY plans for a South Dakota pro 

fessional chapter were discussed in 

October. Response to the suggested 
chapter was: enthusiastic. Within a few 
days fifty names were placed on the list 
of potential members. 

Because many newspaper towns are lo 
cated in the wide open spaces of the 
South Dakota prairies, distance was a 
problem. However, a plan was worked 
out to vary meeting places to suit the 
convenience of the members and to hold 
meetings to coincide with other press 
organization gatherings. 

In October the chapter petitioned Sig- 
ma Delta Chi for a charter, which was 
granted in November at the national con- 
vention. A business meeting was held in 
December and plans made for the instal- 
lation and initiation. Governor Mickel- 
son, as a Sigma Delta Chi, consented to 
present the charter and offered use of 
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CHARTERED IN GOVERNOR’S MANSION—Gov. George T. Michelson 
(right), himself a Sigma Delta Chi, reads the charter of the Eastern South 
Dakota professional chapter which he presented to the new chapter in 
Pierre. Ralph O. Hillgren (left), state editor of the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
accepted the charter for the chapter. Donald D. Burchard (center), head of 
the South Dakota State College department of printing and rural journalism, 
was another leader in formation of the chapter. 


the governor’s mansion for the initiation. 

Realizing the importance of good ad 
ministration, the chapter is keeping a 
complete record of personnel and activi 
ties. A card system membership file, 
containing personal and journalistic data 
for each member, serves both as a mail 
ing list and information record. 

Compiling a narrative history of the 
chapter is an assigned responsibility of 
the secretary. The history will include 
all chapter activities, minutes of meetings 
and photographs of important events. A 
function of chapter officers is to keep 
members who are unable to attend a 
meeting because of bad weather or dis 
tance informed by mail of all chapter 
affairs. 

The next meeting was scheduled for 
March 21 in connection with the spring 
meeting of the South Dakota Press as 
sociation. 


Install Campus 
Chapter at Baylor 


EPRESENTATIVES of every chapter 
in Texas were present when the Bay- 
lor chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, new- 

est undergraduate addition to the fraterni- 
ty, was installed at the Raleigh hotel in 
Waco, February 19. (Picture on Page 12.) 


Walter Humphrey, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press and past national president 
of SDX, took charge of the installation, 
assisted by a team from the Fort Worth 
professional chapter. 

Seventeen charter members, all of 
them majoring in journalism at Bay 
lor or graduates of that department, 
were initiated. Baylor’s first chapter was 
installed in 1929 and withdrew in good 
standing in 1931, a depression casualty. 

Approval of the new organization’s pe 
tition was given at the convention in Chi 
cago last November. The petition was pre 
sented by Louie Hulme, then a senior 
journalism student, who is now on the 
staff of the Fort Worth Press. 

Headed by Humphrey, the attend 
ance list showed an array of Texas 
newspaper talent. Included were B. C. 
Jefferson, chief editorial writer of the 
Dallas Times-Herald and a member of 
the national executive council; C. F. 
Weekly, advertising supervisor for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone company, 
and Brad Mills, president of the Dallas 
professional chapter. 

Wick Fowler, former war correspond 
ent and now roving reporter of the Dallas 
Morning News, brought greetings from 
the Austin professional chapter. 

Other members from the Fort Worth 
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SYRACUSE INITIATES SEVEN PROFESSIONALS—F ront row. left to right: Fred I. Archibald, Ed M. Anderson, 


Edward A. O’Hara, Norris Paxton and Wallace Odell; back row, left to right: William J. Oertel, faculty adviser 
to chapter at Syracuse University. Don H. Brown, Bernard A. Shapero, president of Syracuse University under- 
graduate chapter, Victor E. Bluedorn, national executive secretary, Mason R. Smith and Dean M. Lyle Spencer, 
Syracuse University School of Journalism. 


Chapters 
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delegation, who supplied the initiation 
team, were Dave Hall, city editor of the 
Press; Forrest Clough, program director 
for KFJZ; Wayne Sellers, statistician, 
Star-Telegram; Jack Butler, reporter, 
Star-Telegram, and Dub Furey, editor 
Hillsboro Mirror. Humphrey installed the 
first Baylor chapter. 

In addition to Frank E. Burkhalter, head 
of the department of journalism at Bay- 
lor, and James W. Markham, assistant 
professor of journalism and active spon- 
sor of the Baylor chapter, Dr. C. D. John- 
son, chairman of the department of sociol- 
ogy and sponsor of the first Baylor chap- 
ter, attended. The administration was 
represented by James P. Cornette, dean 
of the University. 

Ninety per cent of the new chapter are 
former servicemen, Many of the men did 
news work while in the service. Officers 
are John Carmichael, president, senior 
from Longview; Pat Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent junior from Dallas; Bob Sellers, sec- 
retary, junior from Fort Worth, and 
Wayne Wharton, treasurer, junior from 
Lipan. 

Other charter members are Darwin An- 
derson, Fort Worth, Ernie Boyd, Sulphur 
Springs, Jack Hamm, Wichita, Kan., Dow 
Heard, McGregor, Louie Hulme, Waco; 
Virgil Mather, Waco; Tom Mooney, Mc- 
Gregor; Tommy Neal, Durango, Colo.; 
Don Oliver, Taft; Bob Olsen, Loup City, 
Neb.; John Ramsey, Austin; A. L. Smith, 
Berryville, Okla.; and Adrian Vaughn, 
Waco. 


Syracuse Initiates 
Seven Professionals 


HE Syracuse University chapter of 

Sigma Delta Chi initiated seven pro- 

fessional members at a special meet- 
ing in the Hotel Syracuse in February 
with Victor E. Bluedorn, executive secre- 
tary of the fraternity, officiating. 

Participants in the impressive ceremony 
included Dean M. Lyle Spencer, of the 
Syracuse University school of journalism; 
Dr. Douglass W. Miller, assistant dean and 
director of the Syracuse University bu- 
reau of public information; William O. 
Dapping, president, New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and Frank C. Carpen- 
ter, president of the New York Press As- 
sociation. 

The new professional members are Nor- 
ris Paxton, chief of the Associated Press 
Bureau, Albany; Edward A. O’Hara, pub- 
lisher of the Syracuse Herald-Journal and 
Herald-American; Fred I. Archibald, pub- 
lisher, Albany Times Union; Wallace 
Odell, vice president, Westchester Coun- 
ty Publishers, Inc.; Mason R. Smith, pub- 
lisher, the Tribune Press, Gouverneur; 
Don H. Brown, president, Onon-Town 
Publishing Co., Baldwinsville, and Ed M. 
Anderson, of Brevard, N. C., publisher 
of the Transvylvania Times. 

Each of the seven new professional 
members has had a wide and varied ca- 
reer in journalism. A native of Kansas, 
Norris Paxton attended the College of 
Emporia and “spent three years sitting at 
the feet of the late William Allen White.” 
He worked for several midwest news- 
papers and then became a member of the 
Associated Press Bureau in Kansas City. 
In 1933 he was placed in charge of the St. 
Louis AP Office and two years later was 


assigned to New York. Ten years ago he 
was named chief of the Albany bureau 
with jurisdiction over upstate New York. 

A lifelong resident of Syracuse and a 
Princeton graduate, Edward A. O’Hara 
began his journalism career as a reporter 
for the Herald in 1911. He became pub 
lisher of the Herald-Journal and Herald 
American in 1939. 


RED ARCHIBALD has been a news 
omencen for 34 years. A past presi- 

dent of the New York State Publish- 
ers’ Association, he has served as adver- 
tising director of the Omaha World Her- 
ald in his native Nebraska, assistant pub- 
lisher of the New York American and 
publisher of the Omaha Bee-News. He be- 
came publisher of The Albany Times Un- 
ion in 1938 and a resident vice president 
of the Hearst Corporation in 1945. 

In May, Wallace Odell will celebrate 
a half century of work in journalism. In 
1892 at the age of 16 he became West- 
chester County correspondent for the New 
York Herald and continued with other 
editorial assignments on New York pa- 
pers. The Tarrytown, N. Y., Daily News 
was founded by Odell in 1912 and sold 
in 1926. Odell has served as president of 
the New York Press Association and the 
National Editorial Association, of which 
he still is a member of the executive 
committee. 

An honor graduate of Amherst in 1928, 
Mason Smith has worked on eight New 
York state papers, among them the Buf- 
falo Evening News, Potsdam Courier and 
Freeman, Syracuse Herald, and Little 
Falls Evening Times. In 1937 he became 
publisher of The Tribune Press in Gouv- 
erneur. His extra-curricular activities in- 
clude membership in the New York 


[Concluded on Page 18] 
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G. I. Editors in China 
Given “Magna Charta” 


By EMANUEL GOLDBERG 


NE of the unique features of the 

China Edition of the Stars and 

Stripes, which began Asiatic pub- 
lication in Shanghai shortly after V-J 
Day, 1945, was the granting by Lt. Gen- 
eral A. C. Wedemeyer, China Theater 
commander, of a document which later 
became known as the “Magna Charta” of 
the army journal. 

Lt. Col. Arthur Goodfriend, a veteran 
of Stars and Stripes endeavors in the 
European Theater of Operations, had 
come to China in September, 1945, to 
pioneer an edition in the Far East. This 
edition was to replace the China Lantern, 
a triweekly newspaper which previously 
had won first place in an army newspaper 
contest for general excellence but some- 
how never came up to the level of the 
more famous Stars and Stripes journals 
in other theaters. 

Although the war was now abruptly 
over, it was considered wise to bring the 
Stars and Stripes to China, anyway. La- 
ter events proved that morale among 
troops became an even more acute prob- 
lem in postwar occupation zones. From 
the American point of view, China could 
never be considered a legal zone of oc- 
cupation; however, Chinese sovereignty 
notwithstanding, the U. S. soldiers, sail 
ors, and marines quickly found out that 
their assigned duties in “Old Cathay” 
were by no means completed on Septem- 
ber 2, 1945. 


tember 11, 1945, Colonel Goodfriend 

went to lunch with General Wede- 
meyer. Colonel Goodfriend’s secretary, so 
the story goes, took notes on the conver 
sation at this meeting, and these were 
later typed and prepared for Colonel 
Goodfriend’s signature. The next step in 
the formulation of the Magna Charta in- 
volved submission of this transcript for 
General Wedemeyer’s perusal. 

When the General agreed that the doc 
ument fully represented his feelings about 
the proposed China Theater newspaper, 
as expressed at the dinner engagement, 
Colonel Goodfriend requested that he ini 
tial it. With the addition of “A.C.W.” to 
the transcript, the China Edition of the 
Stars and Stripes had its unusual Magna 
Charta. 

Throughout a short but dynamic publi 
cation period, this grant of editorial 
rights proved a formidable ally for “GI” 
editors who were constantly bumping 
their heads against opinionated, often 
irate, high-ranking officers, who, in turn, 
frequently disagreed with Stars and 
Stripes policy and presentation of the 
news. 

To the author’s knowledge, the Magna 
Charta has never been published any- 
where; hence, it seems advisable to quote 
it in entirety here. Dated September 11, 
1945, and signed by Colonel Goodfriend, 
the document took the form of an official 
memorandum to the Information and Ed 


tp the eve of publication, on Sep 





quarters “including his own.” 


graduate. 


Star for his China service. 





far flung journalism of the Armed Services will be inter- 
ested to learn that at least one military publication had a 
“Magna Charta” to shield its G.I. editors from “brass.” 

It was the China edition of Starts and Stripes and the grant of 
editorial freedom was a memorandum initialed by the theater 
commander, Lt. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer. The memorandum de- 
sired that the newspaper resist encroachment from any head- 


T HE hundreds of Sigma Delta Chis who had a hand in the 


Ex-Capt. Emanuel Goldberg, last officer-in-charge of the China 
Stars and Stripes, considers such a document worth printing in 
its entirety. The Quill is pleased to have the opportunity. 

Goldberg is now teaching journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin where he took his master’s degree and was initiated 
into Sigma Delta Chi. Originally from Massachusetts, he was 
reporter for the Boston Globe, the Associated Press and the 
Lynn, Mass., Evening Item and took a hand in the public re- 
lations of Boston University where he was a pre-war under- 


His four years’ Army service included being press censor at 
Calcutta, India, and Kunming and Chungking, China, and public 
relations officer for the American forces with Lord Mountbatten 
in Ceylon. He traveled with the press section of the first convoy 
over the reopened Burma Road and was awarded the Bronze 
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Emanuel Goldberg 


ucation Officer, Headquarters, United 


States Forces, China Theater. 


HE memorandum was as follows: 

T SUBJECT: Lt. Gen. Wedemeyer’s 
views on the China Lantern.* 

1. At luncheon today with General 
Wedemeyer and his staff, these matters 
relating to the China Lantern and the 
Information program in China were dis 
cussed: 

(a) General Wedemeyer desires that 
the China Lantern be dedicated to the 
enlisted man; that it be a soldier's paper, 
devoted to “GI” interests and satisfying 
“GI” desires; that it resist encroachment 
by any headquarters, including his own, 
and by any commanding officers who seek 
to intrude their will or desires upon the 
paper’s management. 

(b) He would welcome a column de 
voted to soldiers’ letters to the editor, and 
believes that such a column should pub 
lish any letters that the editors feel are 
worthy, even though they criticize the 
general, his headquarters or the Army in 
the theater. He does not object to the 
publication of letters, views or news that 
criticize officers. He is a warm admirer of 
Mauldin’s cartoons. 

(c) He feels that unilateral censorship 
is undesirable. 

(d) He believes that American news 
papers should exercise their power and 
influence along constructive lines; that a 
newspaper creates, in large measure, the 
tastes of its audience, and that the China 
Lantern should seek to raise those tastes 
rather than to lower them. 

(e) He personally finds lewd photo 
graphs and suggestive captions objection 
able, and feels the appetite for cheesecake 
has been created, in great measure, by 
Army and civilian publications which fea 
ture such material; but he stresses that 
this is his personal taste and should not 
color editorial judgment in such matters. 
(When it was suggested that the CBI 
Roundup errs in featuring cheesecake on 
page one and that the material belongs 
inside the paper with less suggestive cap 
tions, the general agreed.) 


*It is to be noted that Colonel Goodfriend 
uses the terms China Lantern and The Stars 
and Stripes interchangeably, for the Magna 
Charta modified the former’s dying policy and 
created the latter’s. 


[Concluded on Page 12] 








J. Garland Smith 


HEY refuse to debate the merits and 

power of the small town newspaper 

around Commerce in deep East Texas. 
They aren’t worried about the bold head 
lines of nearby big city dailies. Everybody 
agrees that country journalism has its 
place, and they wouldn’t part with it for 
the world. 

Grass roots of the community press 
idea in the “home of the blackest land 
and the whitest people” grow deepest at 
the feet of the man who has fought hard 
est to preserve them. He is Sterling Price 
Hart, 73-year-old editor and publisher of 
the semi-weekly Commerce Journal, who 
after four decades has become a “grand 
old man of Texas journalism.” 

Hart, a slender, conservative individual 
with an unswerving faith in people and 
in his profession, has watched the Ameri- 
can press grow into a big business with 
its modern appurtenances around him. 
He has seen the development of Com- 
merce from a cowboy town with board 
sidewalks into a clean, neatly-outlined 
city of 5,000 population and the home of 
East Texas State Teachers College, third 
largest institution of its kind in the state. 


UCH change as improved mechanical 

facilities, streamers, and display ad- 

vertising have crept into the produc 
tion and makeup of the Journal. The edi- 
torial content, however, is essentially the 
same style that Hart developed when he 
started as a reporter for the Fulton, Mo., 
Times and as a correspondent for the 
Kansas City Star in 1892. His readers like 
it. A consistently high subscription list 
despite periodic competition is proof. 

“The material wants of people have 
changed radically in the last 50 years,” 
Hart said, looking up from the editor’s 
desk piled high with unsorted exchanges 
and unopened publicity handouts. “But 
human nature hasn't.” 

This helps explain why Hart’s flair for 
writing news and editorials with an inti- 
mate, sympathetic touch aimed at the 
commonplace is riot out of date and shows 
no sign of becoming unpopular. Radio 
and atomic energy have accelerated the 
way Americans live, but people can’t help 
being people. 

In the March 16, 1917, Journal Hart 
wrote about the death of William Leoni- 
das Mayo, founder of East Texas State 








Four Decade Success Formula 


Small Town Editor 
Knows His People 


By J. GARLAND SMITH 


Teachers College, as follows: “A pall of 
gloom hangs over the community and 
every heart grieves for the loss of the 
city’s foremost citizen. . . . Mrs. Mayo 
and her children are being comforted by 
loving friends in their hour of great af- 
fliction and they have the deepest sym- 
pathy of the entire community.” 

Some 29 years later, November 10, 1946, 
he wrote: “The Commerce Rotary club 
had an exceptionally good meeting Fri- 
day. Yancey Goff, the new president, al- 
ready has the sow by both ears, and there 
is going to be a lot of fun and frolic along 
with some serious and worthwhile busi- 
ness in Commerce Rotary, even though 
there may be some squealing. Early in the 
week he needled the members with a 
spicy Rotary paper, which was enjoyed. 
Even Col. Bob Smith, ex-Rotarian, was 
pleased with it—and Bob is hard to 
please.” 


HILE his style of news writing is 
distinguished within itself, Hart 
owes his success and popularity as 
a country newspaperman to his editorial 
writing. Other editors, including his big 
city brethren, scissors the Journal’s edi- 
torial page regularity. Peter Molyneaux, 
editor of The Southern Weekly in Dallas, 
would hardly know how to go to press 


without a guest editorial from the Jour- 
nal. 

Hart is more famous for his short edi- 
torials than the long ones. He sees no rea- 
son to fill a column when three lines will 
be enough. These editorials usually are 
ideas gathered from local citizens he has 
met on the street, direct to the point, and 
often humorous. 

“Soup week is from October 7 to the 
13,” he wrote September 15, 1946. “We 
are in favor of it. If the cost of living con- 
tinues to climb, the Journal editor and 
family may adopt 52 soup weeks a year.” 

In the December 19, 1946, Journal he 
wrote: “Uncle Sam is to pay the Philip- 
pines $1,000,000 for damage done to public 
property while we were freeing them 
from the Japs. And all the time we 
thought that it was the Japs who did the 
devilment.” 


CONSERVATIVE Democrat but not 
A reactionary in politics and social 
reform, Hart has never gone off the 
beam in supporting new ideas and theo- 
ries. He has indorsed all projects and 
ideas which he thought contributed to a 
better Commerce and denounced those 
which he thought would do harm. 
“A change is all right if it’s a good 
change and an improvement,” he said. 





nature itself hasn't, says Sterling Price Hart after nearly four 

decades as editor of the same small East Texas newspaper. 
Which helps explain why people in Commerce (pop. 5,000) con- 
tinue to open the Journal each week and say: “I wonder what Old 
Sterling has to say.” 

Mr. Hart's Quill biographer has been opening the Journal him- 
self, off and on, for some years. J. Garland Smith was graduated 
from East Texas State Teachers College in Commerce in 1941 and 
returned after Army service in the Pacific and graduate work to 
teach journalism and direct the public relations of his Alma Mater. 
He found Hart and his Journal going as strong as ever despite grow- 
ing big city competition and years in which world news dwarfed 
local news. 

Garland reported for the Gainesville, Texas, Daily Register be- 
fore he entered the Army in early 1942. After serving as associate 
editor of the Hawaiian Defender, weekly G.I. paper published at 
Hilo, Hawaii, and conducting a daily G.I. column in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, he went on to Pacific Theater action as a combat cor- 
respondent on Guadalcanal and New Britain and Luzon, Panay, 
and Negros in the Philippines. He became a Sigma Delta Chi while 
taking a year of graduate work at Northwestern after release from 
the Army in the Fall of 1945. 


Prrctire i material wants may have changed a lot but human 
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“But to change just for the sake of hav 
ing something different is all wrong.” 

Hart has pleaded for Texas and the na 
tion to give the Negro an equal chance in 
business and education. He approaches 
the problem locally from two viewpoints: 
That the white population has no right 
to obstruct progress of the Negro; that 
the Negro must work for improvement of 
his own social welfare. 

“The colored people of Cooper are to 
be commended for their enterprise in 
organizing a chamber of commerce of 
their own to help make Cooper a better 
town and to help get what they want and 
need,” he wrote. “It is much better than 
sitting around expecting some one to give 
them something for nothing. ‘God helps 
those who help themselves.’ ” 

Hart feels there is gross injustice in the 
North’s indictment of the South in han 
dling the Negro problem. The North also 
must appear in court with unclean hands, 
he says. In a December 15, 1946, Journal 
editorial he called attention to the matter: 
“The way they protect Negroes up North: 
Nine Illinois farmers have been fined $200 
each for killing a Negro four years ago. 
The victim was accused of peeping in 
windows. The Negro was a war veteran 
and was shot to death by a ‘posse.’ Down 
South it would have been called a ‘mob.’” 


and the Herald-Tribune were to pick 

up a copy of the Journal, he probably 
would chuckle and label the editor as an 
outdated old man, a living monument of 
days gone by. 

Hart is anything but outdated, but he 
hangs to the technique of a past era be- 
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I" a New Yorker who reads the Times 


FORMAT HAS CHANGED BUT NOT CONTENT—Ed- 
itor compares an ‘09 with a ‘47 edition. Page 1 ads have 
disappeared and typing and layout much altered but the 
change is only skin deep. This small city publisher be- 
lieves his duty to his community is the same as it was 
when he started, to publish a record of his people. 





Hart's box. 


cause it’s the smart thing to do. Other 
wise, the Journal might not be enjoying 
its fifty-eighth year of publication on the 
corner across the street from the post 
office. 

When Hart came to Commerce in 1909, 
the Journal carried a high percentage of 
wire news. The Morning Herald and the 
Evening Banner in Greenville 14 miles 
away, the News and the Times-Herald in 
Dallas 70 miles away, and the Star 
Telegram in Fort Worth 101 miles 
away couldn’t supply Commerce rapidly 
enough with adequate world, national and 
state news. The Journal subscribed to 
United Press. 

But 20 years later, 1929, Dallas and 
Fort Worth papers were being delivered 
in Commerce 80 minutes after publica 
tion, their pages running over with press 
association copy. Hart knew right away 
that the Journal had no chance in this 
kind of competition. He let the wire news 
go, devoted more and more space to local 
and trade area news and watching na 
tional news for local angles. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor Hart felt 
the pinch of the news print shortage, and 
most of his printers went to war. Circum- 
stances forced him to abandon the daily. 
For the first time since the turn of the 
century Commerce readers had to be sat 
iefied with a local semi-weekly. Hart calls 
one of them the Weekly Farm Journal 
and the other the Sunday Journal. A sin- 
gle subscription entitles readers to both. 


LTHOUGH he gives due credit to 
inventions, Hart’s 55 years in the 
business have convinced him that 

a newspaper is not the result of a mechan- 


COUNTRY EDITOR AT WORK-—Sterling Price Hart, 
editor of the Commerce, Texas, Journal for 38 years, is 
still punching out news and editorials at 73. The picture 
of a field mouse recalls a gag that worked. A postcard 
was mailed to “Mouse, Commerce, Texas.” It landed in 


a 


ical process. Instead, it is a living thing, 
speaking and thinking for itself. A news 
paper can be no greater than its editor 
This is why Hart has the same close, warm 
feeling for the Journal that a concert art 
ist has for his violin. 

“There is a great difference in papers 
just as there is a great difference in men,” 
he said. “Scandal, though played up in 
big city papers, has no place in the Jour 
nal. It would be cruel to hurt and hu 
miliate innocent people involved, and it 
would bring no good to the community. A 
newspaper, like a man, can be mean or 
kind. I don’t like a mean man.” 

Hart believes the greatest mission of a 
newspaper is the presentation of factual 
information. It’s up to readers to form 
opinions. Interpretation and fair comment 
are necessary side dishes, but even here 
the editor must stick to fact. 

“I have never conscientiously attempted 
to formulate opinion,” he said, “nor have 
I tried to follow opinion. You can do 
neither contrary to truth. I admit the 
Journal is nothing more than a record 
of what the people in Commerce do and 
think. To render a public service, every 
newspaper is compelled to do.this.” 


ART has no formula for his success 
in country journalism unless it’s an 
ability to understand human na 

ture. And to possess this understanding, 
he works at it continuously. Absence of 
hard and fast deadlines gives him ample 
time to discuss matters with everybody 
who enters the front office. He always 
has time for a cup of coffee with friends 
in the City Cafe across Main Street. 
[Concluded on Page 16] 
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Magna Charta 


Concluded from Page 9 

(f) He would welcome instructive 
pieces on China, its history, people, cus- 
toms, etc. He specifically suggested a 
piece on Confucius and another on busi- 
ness opportunities that exist in import 
and export and other activities in the 
next decade. The personal, self-interest 
angle should be stressed, in his judgment, 
and the net effect should be a better un 
derstanding of his Chinese environment 
by the American soldier in the theater. 

(g) He rates comics highly; General 
Caraway suggested that they are now hard 
to read and that he would like them more 
legible even if fewer in number 

(h) General Wedemeyer is not averse 
to the China Lantern’s changing its name 
to the Stars and Stripes, although he cited 
the contest which determined the name, 
and the theater’s desire for individuality. 
He suggested that a change in name be 
put to a vote. 

(i) He favors the removal of the news 
paper’s* management and production 
* The China Lantern was printed in Calcutta, 
India, and flown over the Hump into China 
for distribution. At first a weekly, the China 
Lantern grew into a triweekly newspaper, un 


til it was supplanted by the daily edition of 
the Stars and Stripes 





headquarters to Shanghai as soon as prac- 
ticable. He is agreeable to the paper's be- 
coming a daily as quickly as possible. He 
offers complete cooperation on distribu 
tion, with Air Transport Command fa- 
cilities available to serve the major areas 
where troops will be stationed. 

(j) He is satisfied that a charge be 
made for the paper (about 2 cents) and 
suggested that if War Department policy 
permits, the China Lantern accept adver 
tising from local concerns as well as from 
the United States. 

(k) He believes sports news should be 
covered more fully, with emphasis on 
both sports in the United States and local 
events. 

(1) American Army personnel will be 
reduced rapidly in this theater; Army 
strength will be about 40,000 men by Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, and will be stabilized at 
about 30,000 by spring. Two Marine divi- 
sions in the Tientsin-Peiping area, and 
large increments of Navy personnel will 
be under his operational control and 
should be serviced by the China Lantern. 
An effort should therefore be made to 
cover news of interest to Marines and 
Navy personnel. Total strength served by 
the China Lantern by spring, 1946, should 
be approximately 100,000 men. 

(m) He senses no major problems to 
which the China Lantern should be sen 
sitive, but stresses the role of the paper 
in keeping soldiers correctly informed on 
vital matters such as redeployment, re 


adjustment, postwar opportunities in Chi- 
na, etc. 

(n) He suggests we obtain and study a 
file of The Sentinel, published in Tientsin 
before the war. 

(o) In short, General Wedemeyer be 
lieves in utmost freedom from the China 
Lantern, without exclusion of any ele- 
ments that will help to make it a “GI” 
newspaper. He established no restrictions, 
limitations nor rules. Implicit in his com- 
ment was satisfaction with the present 
conduct of the paper, and his confidence 
in the good judgment and good taste of 
its management. 

(p) In reference to the last point [in 
(o) above] General Wedemeyer, when 
informed of Lt. Geiss’* desire to go home, 
asked that he be informed if and when 
Lt. Geiss leaves so that he may be suit 
ably decorated for his accomplishments. 

(q) General Wedemeyer expressed his 
strong belief in the Information and Edu- 
cation program. He stated specifically that 
nothing he said at lunch was to be con- 
strued as criticism of the division’s pres 
ent performance, nor of any desire on his 
part that the program be tailored to his 
personal desires or specifications. 


* This officer, First Lieut. Lester Geiss, was 
in charge of the China Lantern during the 
war. When the China-Burma-India Theater 
split into the separate China and India-Burma 
Theaters, the Lantern actually replaced the 
Commnd Post, newspaper for Calcutta’s Base 
Section II. 





CHAPTER LAUNCHEAD AT BAYLOR—Initiated at installation of Sigma Delta Chi at Waco, Texas. Left to right. 
first row: Dow Heard, Wayne Wharton, Tommy Neal, Jack Hamm, Ernie Boyd, and Prof. Frank E. Burkhalter, co- 
sponsor. Second row: Bob Sellars, Adrian Vaughn, James Markham, co-sponsor, A. L. Smith, Pat Murphy, John 
Ramsey, and V. William Mather. Third row: Andy Anderson, Don Oliver, Tom Mooney, Bob Olson, Louie Hulme 
and John Carmichael. 
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Committees 


Will Expand 
SDX Activity 


OUR committees, with a total mem 
F ership of twenty-five 

and undergraduate members, have 
been appointed by President George W. 
Healy Jr. to study and suggest possible 
changes in the internal organization of 
Sigma Delta Chi and to expand its serv 
ice to professional journalism. 

Stemming directly from floor discus 
sion and subsequent resolutions at the 
recent national convention, these com- 
mittees have been chosen carefully with 
an eye to their special purposes. They are 
entrusted with a tremendous potential 
for advancement of the fraternity’s ac- 
tivities and ideals. 

Two of the four will deal with internal 
relations of Sigma Delta Chi. Two will 
reach beyond the actual membership— 
one far beyond—in their cooperation in 
the broad movement for world press free 
dom and in such special professional con- 
cerns as education for journalism. 


professional 


HE committee named 

with existing groups working for 

world press freedom is headed as 
chairman by Kent Cooper, executive di 
rector of the Associated Press and for- 
mer national honorary president of Sig 
ma Delta Chi. President Healy empow- 
ered this committee to take whatever ini 
tiative it saw fit in fostering press free 
dom. Its other members are: 

HUGH BAILLIE, president of the 
United Press, and past national honorary 
president of Sigma Delta Chi. 

SEYMOUR BERKSON, general mana 
ger, International News Service. 

ROBERT U. BROWN, editor, Editor & 
Publisher, and executive councillor of the 
fraternity. 

RICHARD S. FITZPATRICK, managing 
editor, Newspaperman, and associate ed- 
itor, The QumLL. 


to cooperate 


ACCREDITATION—Neal Van Sooy 


i 
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PRESS FREEDOM AND FRATERNAL STRUCTURE—Heading two of four 
new national committees are Kent Cooper (left), and John M. McClelland Jr. 


DONALD D. HOOVER, associate ed 
itor, Indianapolis News, and executive 
councillor of Sigma Delta Chi. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT, editor and publish 
er of the Knight Newspapers and na 
tional honorary president of the frater- 
nity. 

Chairman Cooper for thirty-two years 
has been an advocate of world press free 
dom, having worked to obtain a freedom 
of the press provision in the Versailles 
Treaty, which was denied. During World 
War II he first sounded the public call for 
world wide press freedom in an address in 
April, 1943, and later initiated freedom of 
the press declarations in the Republican 
and Democratic platforms of 1944 as well 
as adoption of a congressional resolution. 

Baillie and Berkson have been active in 
advocating world freedom of the press, 
and Knight was especially prominent in 
these efforts while serving as president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Ed 
itors. 

Brown has been active in the Inter 
American Press Congress while Hoover, 
recently returned from Japan as an army 
colonel, supervised the organization there 
of a news service dedicated to democratic 
ideals. Fitzpatrick has made numerous 
studies on the history of freedom of the 


press. 
A present structure of the fraternity 
and recommend any changes in 
constitution or by-laws considered de- 
sirable to permit its purposes to be bet 
ter fulfilled, is headed by John M. Mc 
Clelland Jr., editor of the Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News and treasurer of 
Sigma Delta Chi, as chairman. 

This committee is asked to report back 
within three months in order that its 
recommendations may be considered by 
the Executive Council and submitted to 
the chapters for referendum. Its other 
members are: 

FLOYD ARPAN, assistant professor, 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest 
ern University. 

GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG, Chica- 
go editor, Editor & Publisher, and past 
national president of the fraternity. 

CHILTON R. BUSH, executive head, 


SPECIAL committee to study the 


division of journalism, Stanford Univer 
sity. 

RODERIC IRELAND, undergraduate, 
University of California. 

B. C. JEFFERSON, associate editor, 
Dallas Times Herald and executive coun 
cillor, Sigma Delta Chi. 

CARL R. KESLER, state editor, Chi 
cago Daily News; secretary, Sigma Delta 
Chi, and editor, The QuILL. 

JAMES C. KIPER, James W. Irwin & 
Associates, New York City, former execu 
tive secretary, Sigma Delta Chi 

HARVEY SACHS, undergraduate, Ore 


gon State College. 
A committee was named whose first 
duty will be to offer the frater 
nity’s services to the American Council 
on Education for Journalism in its cur 
rent work on accreditation of journalism 
schools. 
It is headed as chairman by Neal Van 
Concluded on Next Page 


SPECIAL functions 


professional 


EXPANSION—Luther Huston 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By WILLIAM RUTLEDGE III 


Non-Fiction 


HIS article is in the nature of repay- 

ing a debt. Several years ago Profes- 

sor Walter S. Campbell of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma sent me a copy of his 
book “Writing Non-Fiction.” (The Writer, 
Boston, Ma..) Campbell is in reality the 
“Stanley Vestal” of the writing profes- 
sion, with more than a score of books to 
his credit. I’ve owed Professor Campbell 
a treatment of his volume for three or 
four years. 

I particularly commend his chapter on 
“handling” non-fiction material, for that 
most certainly marks the spot where the 
failures fell: 

“Every skilled writer, whether he 
knows it or not, is a provagandist for the 
democratic way of life. This happens be- 
cause a man inevitably believes in the 
virtues he practices, and every writer 
must practice independence, self-reliance, 
self-sacrifice, and goodwill to men. Unless 
he does, he cannot solve his problems, 
please his readers, or earn his bread. 

“He must meet the reader man-to-man, 
for the reader will not endure being writ- 
ten down to. He must trust his own judg- 
ment, for he cannot rely upon formula 
alone. He must take his individual 
chances, do his own thinking, and en 
dure with patience whatever conse- 
quences may follow. 

“Though all the rest of the world goes 
soft and rest in the arms of the govern- 
ment from the cradle to the grave, there 
is no such security for the author. He 
knows from daily experience that securi- 
ty is an illusion; that the only solid thing 
on which a man can count is his own per 
sonal character. Without that character, 
he cannot possibly succeed, since nobody 
else can do his work for him. He has to 
do it himself. 

“Moreover, he would not wish to have 
another do it, for he would then have 
‘that one talent which is death to hide’ 
lodged with him useless. Though all other 
people look to Santa Claus to solve their 
problems, the writer cannot function ex- 
cept as a rugged individualist. Probably 
he would not care to live, if he could not 
write. You might as well take him out 
and hang him. 


4d ND that, of course, is just what 

dictators and founders of uto- 

pias would like to do—and have 
done, whenever possible. From Plato 
down to Hitler, they want no poets, no 
creative minds in their new orders. They 
burn the books, exile or jail the writers, 
because every sincere every creative 
writer—however conservative his political 
views may be—is by the very practice of 
his trade, the very method of his work, a 
free man, whose mere existence threat- 
ens, and must in the long run destroy, any 
totalitarian setup. 

“A bull in a china shop is comparative- 
ly harmless and quiet compared to a crea- 
tive mind in a patent utopia. So long as 
men write—and read—there can hardly 
be stable totalitarian society. No tyrant 
can be safe. Indeed, if every citizen were 
taught to write, taught to understand the 
virtues of freedom by daily use, nobody 
would need to preach democracy. It 
would be apparent to all that it is for 


them, the only desirable—in truth the 
only possible—way of life. 

“The author who writes a story is com- 
pelled to serve as a propagandist for free- 
dom, for unless his hero has a free choice 
at the crisis of the plot, there can be no 
story. The author who writes an essay 
must serve as a propagandist for freedom, 
for unless he is permitted to weigh two 
points of view and arrive at a free choice 
between them, there can be no essay. No 
matter what he says, if he is creative and 
competent, the writer cannot help living 
by democratic pioneer virtues, and his 
life and work will speak for them. What 
he is speaks so loud, we cannot hear what 
he says. 

“A good writer is, always and inevit- 
ably, a free man, and any writer success- 
ful in the long run is necessarily and in- 
evitably an honest man. For unless he is 
both, he cannot do his work, he cannot ex- 
press himself, his originality cannot func- 
tion. 


4/ OES all this seem remote from 

D your problems? I assure you it 

is not. 

“The intellectual element in most fic- 
tion and, indeed in a very great deal of 
non-fiction, is chiefly architectural. That 
is to say, more thought and intelligence 
is commonly devoted to the planning and 
construction of a good piece of writing 
than is usually required in working out 
the details of style and handling. 

“Of course, the old Greeks understood 
this well enough. In fact, Aristotle in his 
poetics declares in so many words that 
a poet (‘maker’ or creative writer) is a 
man who makes plots and not a man who 
makes verses. In the passage referred to, 
Aristotle was speaking of dramatic poets, 
but the law holds for writers of all kinds 
who attempt any construction at all. 

“The truth is that organization, ‘signifi- 
cant form,’ is the thing which makes a 
writer’s ideas effective. A book or article 
may achieve some temporary success by 
virtue of having a timely subject or ap- 
pealing to emotions already existing in 
the mind of the reader, but in the long 
run organization, architecture, is the only 
guarantee of success. Without this, style 
and ideas are of little value. 

“This fact is what makes writing a pro- 
fession.” 

About as illuminating a discourse on 
the writing business as you could find. 
Professor Campbell’s books may be of 
real aid and guidance to you. 

See you next issue! 





Committees 


[Concluded from Page 13] 


Sooy, editor of the Stanford Alumni Re- 
view, and vice-president of the fraternity. 
Its other members are: 

WALTER R. HUMPHREY, editor, Fort 
Worth Press, and past national president, 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

OSCAR LEIDING, N. W. Ayer & Co., 
former vice-president of the fraternity. 

KENNETH R. MARVIN, head of de- 
partment of technical journalism, Iowa 
State College, and vice-president, Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


SECOND committee on internal af- 

fairs of the fraternity also faces an 

important task. It is asked to re- 
examine the expansion policy of Sigma 
Delta Chi and promote cooperation be- 
tween undergraduate and professional 
chapters. It is empowered to recommend 
a policy on the chartering of professional 
chapters and qualifications for profes- 
sional membership to the Executive 
Council. 

(The convention committee on activi- 
ties recommended that both types of 
chapter be divided into geographical dis- 
tricts to facilitate regional control and 
that regional conventions be held prior 
to the national meeting.) 

The committee is headed by Luther 
Huston, manager of the Washington bu- 
reau of the New York Times and vice- 
president of the fraternity. It includes: 

JULIEN S. ELFENBEIN, editorial di- 
rector, House Furnishing Review and 
other home furnishing businesspapers 
published by the Haire Co. 

PETER G. PAFIOLIS, undergraduate, 
University of Minnesota. 

DAVID C. MARTIN, undergraduate, 
Montana State University. 

ALDEN C. WAITE, vice-president and 
editorial director of Southern California 
Associated Newspapers and executive 
councillor, Sigma Delta Chi. 








IMPROVE YOUR PAPER 


Use Bob Smith’s complete Newspaper 
Advisory Service. Practical, inexpen- 
sive. Specialty: weeklies and small 
dailies. Write for details: 

BOB SMITH 


Box 691—CS Brookings, S. D. 














Official SDX Insignia 


¢ ¢ 


Plain 
Badge 





Crown Set 
Pearl Badge 


Precious jewels—lustrous Oriental pearls, 
sparkling sapphires, or brilliant diamonds 
—are set in the finest yellow gold by mas- 
ter Balfour craftsmen. 


Badges 

EOS GOMER ccc ccisecccccccsces $ 5.00 
fe Se ere 16.25 
Crown Pearl, 4 

rubies or sapphires ............. 18.75 
Crown Pearl, 4 emeralds 21.75 
Crown set pearl, 4 diamonds ...... 34.50 

(20 per cent federal and any state tax in 


addition) 
Write for complete insignia price list. 


All orders must be placed with 
Sigma Delta Chi Headquarters 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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SDX to Mark 
Pulitzer Site 


MARKER in memory of Joseph 

Pulitzer, founder of the St. Louis 

Post-Dispatch, will be placed in 
St. Louis by Sigma Delta Chi, April 10, 
which will be the 100th anniversary of 
Mr. Pulitzer’s birth. 

A spot connected with the famous pub- 
lisher’s career in St. Louis is being se 
lected as the location for the marker. It 
will be the third such memorial to an 
American journalist placed by the fra 
ternity. The others, commemorating ear 
lier figures, are in Bennington, Vt., hon 
oring Anthony Haswell, and in San Fran 
cisco, in memory of James King of Wil 
liam. 

April 10 marks not only the centen- 
nial of Joseph Pulitzer’s birth, but the 
fortieth anniversary of his retirement 
from active management, on his sixtieth 
birthday in 1907, and the promulgation of 
the Post-Dispatch Platform, now pub 
lished daily at the head of the editorial 
page. He founded the Post-Dispatch in 
December, 1878, and bought the New York 
World in 1883. He died on his yacht in 
Charleston Harbor, S. C., October 29, 1911. 

Announcement of the 1947 selection for 
memorial honors was made by Victor E. 
Bluedorn, executive secretary of the fra 
ternity. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary 
and librarian of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri, Columbia, and editor 
of the Missouri Historical Review, is 
chairman of the historic sites committee. 





MacDougal 


[Concluded from Page 6] 
They say virtually the same about news 
paper columnists and about newspapers 
as a whole. 

The editor who doesn’t know his own 
mind or who has the mistaken notion 
that by running Samuel Grafton in one 
column and Westbrook Pegler in the next, 
he will prove his independence and per 
form a service for readers, is not likely 
ever to join the publishing immortals. 
What the public likes is someone who 
knows what he is trying to do and who 
goes ahead and does it with two fists and 
both feet. 


HERE is nothing in the first amend 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States—that part which includes the 
phrase forbidding Congress to make any 
law interferring with freedom of the 
press—that says that every newspaper 
must print both or all sides of any con 
troversial matter. It never occurred to any 
of the Founding Fathers responsible for 
the Bill of Rights that publishers had a 
legal or moral or any other kind of re- 
sponsibility to do so. 

The idea was and still is that if every- 
one with something to say is permitted 
to say it, the rest of us will have avail- 
able the facts and ideas necessary to make 
up our own minds. A slambang, hard hit- 
ting, one-sided newspaper is not incon 
sistent with the American ‘concept of a 
free press. It may be unfortunate that too 
many of those who cash in on that fact 
are on “one side.” 

What many readers need is more ed- 
itors with policies with which they agree 
who are not afraid to make an all-out ef- 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI LOSES LEADER—Kenneth C. Hogate, (DePauw ‘18), 
past president and Quill endowment fund trustee, who died in California. 


ber and an early leader in the fra 

ternity’s rise to national prominence 
in the death of Kenneth C. Hogate (De 
Pauw °18). He was national president of 
the fraternity in 1921-22 and had been a 
trustee of the endowment fund of The 
Quit from 1927 until the time of his 
death in Palm Springs, Calif., Feb. 11. 

Mr. Hogate, known to financial and po 
litical leaders for years as “Casey,” was 
chairman of the board of Dow-Jones & 
Co., publishers of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. He had been virtual head of the Fi 
nancial Press Companies since 1928 and 
was also president of Barron’s Publish 
ing Company and Dow-Jones & Co. of 
Canada. 

His first newspaper work was done on 
his father’s Hendricks County Republican 
at Danville, Ind. He broke into metro 
politan journalism on the Cleveland News 
and Leader and went from Cleveland to 
the Detroit News. Specializing early in 
financial reporting, he became head of a 
new Detroit bureau for Dow-Jones in 


Cie Delta Chi lost a staunch mem 


1921. In two years he was in New York 
and managing editor of the Wall Street 
Journal. He became general manage: 
after the death of Clarence W. Barron in 
1928. 

Mr. Hogate had a major share in the 
work on the Conway Committee which 
in 1937 recommended reforms in stock 
market procedure which preceded for 
mation of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. This task climaxed years of 
effort on his part to bring Wall Street 
and Congress into better understanding. 
It overtaxed his strength and had a part 
in the poor health that marked his last 
few years. 

He served as a trustee of DePauw Uni 
versity, his Alma Mater, and as mayor of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., where he lived on a 300 
acre farm. He was a member of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
and of the American Newspaper Publish 
ers Association. 

His death, at 49, followed a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 





fort to put them across. That is the only 
way that they can produce newspapers 
of sufficient quality to obtain large circu 
lations. That is the only policy which per- 
mits the highest attainment of journal- 


istic excellence, and it is journalistic ex 
cellence that is the prime factor in caus 
ing the newcomer to the community to 
decide to which of competing papers he 
will subscribe. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


VERYONE in journalism has heard 
of John Peter Zenger and knows he 
was involved in some manner with 
freedom of the press in colonial America. 

Zenger was the publisher of the New 
York Weekly Journal who in 1734 was 
arrested for seditious libel of the royal 
governor of New York. While he was in 
jail his wife Anna published the Journal. 

Kent Cooper found time between la- 
boring for the cause of world press free- 
dom and performing his duties as execu- 
tive director of the Associated Press to 
investigate the famous case. His findings 
resulted in “Anna Zenger, Mother of 
Freedom” (Farrar, Straus & Co. N.Y., 
$3.75). 

« The AP’s executive director says that 
few people believe that Zenger wrote the 
articles for which he was charged with 
libel. They were attributed to prominent 
New York political figures. From a study 
of the period and the character of Anna 
Zenger, Cooper believes that she wrote 
the famous articles against British op- 
pression. 

Cooper shows in this 328 page novelized 
biography of the woman that her views 
and character were such that she was the 
person most likely to have written the 
noted pieces on freedom. 

The k is fast moving in plot, inter- 
esting in fact and sparkling in conversa- 
tion. It makes excellent reading for any 
American merely as a story and superb 
reading for anyone interested in history 
or development of American freedom of 
the press. It is a substantial contribution 
to the history of the press. 

Cooper has included seventeen pages 
of documents, letters, and proclamations 
related to the case which were excluded 
from the story to prevent slowing it down. 


Books on Politics 


HE contribution of radicals to the 
development of America in the 19th 


century is told by Charles A. Madison 
in “Critics and Crusaders; A Century of 
American Protest” (Henry Holt & Co., 
N.Y., $3.50). 

Madison takes 18 radicals—persons far 
left of center in their day—and puts them 
in six groups. The essays on each group 
are preceded by a prefatory essay on radi- 
cals in history. The book includes an in- 
dex and a 15-page bibliography. 

Although Madison is completely un- 
critical of these radicals—actually their 
motives were not all 100 per cent pure— 
he does show how in different periods in 
the last century, the issue of freedom was 
presenting itself in different forms. The 
author calls these nonconformists the 
“frontiersmen ef freedom.” 

“Critics and Crusaders” makes good 
reading for much of America’s progress 
was made by trying out new ideas. The 
only caution is that the author presents 
all the virtues of these 18 and has hardly 
a critical word to say about them. Sev- 
eral—and perhaps more—have some 
black deeds on the records which are not 
included. Still the book does reflect their 
effect on American political life. 

The future of American politics is out- 


lined by Louis Fischer, noted foreign cor- 
respondent, in “The Great Challenge” 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, N.Y. $4.00). This 
book is a direct analysis by a keen ob- 
server based on world travels of what 
America must do. He considers that our 
main problem is Russia. 

Fischer believes that the attitude of the 
American people is that they don’t want 
the leader’s role in world affairs. He ex- 
plains Russia’s actions are motivated “not 
by fear of an attack but rather by her 
certainty that she will not be attacked.” 

This 337 page book makes fascinating 
reading for anyone concerned with the 
future of America in world politics. 


For Political Reference 


N excellent reference book which 
should be in all libraries and news- 


paper offices is the “United Na- 
tions: A Handbook on the New World 
Organization” (Farrar, Straus & Co., N.Y., 
$1.75) by Louis Dolivet. 

This handy 152-page book gives the 
structure and purpose of U.N. and then 
tells about its headquarters, the General 
Assembly, its three councils, the Interna- 
tional Court and the Secretariat. As ap- 
pendices, the author has included the 
U. N. Charter, the statute of the Interna- 
tional Court and the personnel of delega- 
tions to U. N. 

Professors A. N. Christensen and E. M. 
Kirkpatrick have edited a mammouth 
(1001 pages) book entitled “Running the 
Country: An Anthology of American Pol- 
itics in Action” (Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 
$3.95). 

The 120 articles in the book cover every 
imaginable subject. The contributors in- 
clude Charles A. Beard, Harold J. Las- 
kin, Max Lerner, F. D. R., Al Smith, Wil- 
liam Allen White and many others. 

Actually a political science text book 
—and a superb one—‘Running the Coun- 
try” is good reading for any newsman. 
These articles are the distilled experience 
of practical politicians and trained politi- 
cal observers. 

J. T. Salter, editor of the American Poli- 
tician, has taken articles on 27 leading 
political figures from the magazine and 
combined them in “Public Men In And 
Out Of Office” (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, $4.00). 

The articles, written by newspapermen 
and teachers of political science, are on 
President Truman, Ambassador Messer- 
smith, Joseph C. Grew, Wendell Willkie, 
John G. Winant, Henry Wallace, fifteen 
members of Congress including Senator 
Bilbo, and several ex-congressmen like 
Nye, Harold Stassen, Dewey, Bricker, 
Robert Kerr of Oklahoma, Earl Warren 
and Frank Hague. 

The last chapter is a 30-page interpret- 
tion of the politician and the voter writ- 
ten by Salter. This 513 page, indexed book 
is excellent for background and reference 
reading. 


Book World 


OGER BURLINGAME’S very read- 
able history of the first 100 years of 
Scribner’s publishing firm— “Of 

Making Many Books” (Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, N.Y., $3.75)—should be read by 
every aspiring book writer. It would save 
them much grief and much disappoint- 
ment. 

Rather than a mere eulogy of Scrib- 
ners, Burlingame gives readers an intro- 
duction to publishing. He has separate 
chapters on many important, but publicly 
unknown phases of the business. 

His accounts of some of the firm’s ex- 
periences with the most temperment 
writers are fantastic. But for the reputa- 
tion of the firm, one would have a hard 
time believing them. Burlingame quotes 
letters from many famous American au- 
thors discussing their advance plans for 
many now famous books. 

For the first time, the truth about the 
guesswork in book publishing is avail- 
able for public consumption. The author 
lists incidents when Scribners was very 
wrong about a book’s possibilities. 

In addition, the 347-page book is inter- 
esting from the standpoint of the history 
of one of the important media of mass 
communication. 


Small Town 


[Concluded from Page 11] 


He is up early for a cold shower and a 
hearty breakfast before he opens the of- 
fice at eight. He reads the mail, looks over 
the exchanges, talks to people, writes, 
and edits copy until half past six in the 
evening. He returns to the office after din- 
ner each Wednesday and Saturday to 
check press proofs. Sometimes he works 
three or four hours Sunday afternoon. 

This is a strenuous routine for a man 
of 73, but you never hear a whisper in 
Commerce that Editor Hart ought to re- 
tire. Nobody else could give the Journal 
the intimate, sympathetic, friendly slant 
that has marked the publication since 1909. 

Residents of Commerce and surround- 
ing rural neighborhoods are like our an- 
cestors who placed their trust in Horace 
Greeley. They unfold the Journal and 
remark, “I wonder what Old Sterling has 
to say.” 





W. Parkman Rankin (Syracuse °41) of 
Redbook Magazine, is president of the 
Syracuse Alumni Ad-Publishing Club of 
New York. Raymond Helsel (Syracuse 
43), Conde Nast Publications, is vice- 
president, and Seymour A. Gross (Syra- 
cuse 41), promotion manager of Reporter 
Publications, a member of the board. 

Raymond F. Law (Stanford ’23) re- 
cently became vice-president of Execu- 
tive Research, Inc., Los Angeles public 
relations organization. Robert D. Speers 
(Stanford ’30) heads the firm. 





CITY EDITORS AND SLOT MEN un- 
der 32 on medium sized Midwestern 
dailies: Do you have imagination, a 
gift for turning complicated copy into 
clear-reading stories, a flair for smooth 
accurate rewriting? If so, there’s a job 
with unlimited opportunities awaiting 
you—on the copy desk of a top-ranking 
publication with headquarters in New 
York. It’s the route to a top rewrite or 
editing assignment. Write, giving full 
details on your background and ex- 
perience and salary expected. Send 
photo if available. Box 1386, Tue 
Quit, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 
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James W.Brown.Jr. 
Succeeds Father as 


E & P President 


AMES W. BROWN JR. (Missouri ’23) 

recently was elected president and 

publisher of the Editor & Publisher, 
succeeding his father, James Wright 
Brown (National Honorary ’21), who re 
tired at his own request after 35 years as 
head of the company that publishes the 
leading trade journal of the American 
daily press. 

Robert U. Brown (New York Profes- 
sional *45), editor of the magazine, be 
came vice-president of the company. The 
senior Mr. Brown will continue as a mem- 
ber of the board and secretary. 

James Wright Brown acquired a con 
trolling interest in the Editor & Publisher 
in 1912, after a daily newspaper career in 
Detroit and Chicago that culminated with 
the general managership of the Louisville 
Herald. Over the years he merged The 
Journalist, Newspaperdom, Fourth Estate 
and Advertising with the Editor & Pub- 
lisher to give the latter its present unique 
position in the field. 

James W. Brown Jr. joined the maga 
zine’s staff in 1925, after attending the 
University of Missouri and working for 
newspapers in New York and Cleveland. 
He became vice-president and publisher 
in 1940. Robert Brown, who attended 
Dartmouth College, has been news and 
managing editor and became editor in 
1942. 

The Brown family have been active and 
enthusiastic members of Sigma Delta Chi. 
Mr. Brown Sr. was national honorary 
president of the fraternity in 1923-24 and 
Robert is now a member of the Executive 
Council. 





Col. Soper on Leave 


Lt. Col. Hugh H. Soper (Minnesota Pro- 
fessional ’38), co-founder of the Owatonna 
(Minn.) Steele County Photo News and 
a pioneer in photolithographic newspaper 
publication, is on terminal leave after 
more than six years Army service. He re 
cently notified The Qumu. of plans for 
marriage in March to Miss Thelma Fain 
of Americus, Ga. A lieutenant of infan- 
try in World War I, Col. Soper entered the 
recent conflict with Minnesota’s 135th In- 
fantry and after transfer to duty with the 
Air Forces, served more than three years 
in the Pacific Theater, in New Guinea, 
Morotai, and Okinawa. His service was 
concluded with eight months hospitaliza 
tion for injuries incurred in the Philip- 
pines. He has edited other daily and 
weekly newspapers in Minnesota and 
served as correspondent for press services 
and metropolitan papers. 





George J. Schulte Jr. (Missouri ’38) has 
joined the public relations department of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby in Chicago. He 
formerly managed public relations for the 
National Pickle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


Henry Francis Misselwitz (Missouri ’22) 
is the author of a recent book on Ameri- 
ca’s home front role in the war, “The 
Melting Pot Boils Over.” He has reported 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Japan 
Advertiser in Tokyo, China for the New 
York Times and covered Washington for 
the United Press. He became a scenario 
writer in Hollywood in 1937 and is the 
author of several other books. 
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James W. Brown Jr. 





Writes on College 
Public Relations 


EMERSON RECK (Nebraska 
Professional °38) director of 
ws public relations at Colgate 


University, is the author of “Public Rela- 
tions: a Program for Colleges and Uni- 
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versities,” a 275-page volume published 
by Harper and Brothers with the endorse- 
ment of three national organizations. 

Written primarily for colleges and uni 
versities, but emphasizing principles and 
procedures equally applicable to busi 
ness, industry, labor and similar groups, 
Mr. Reck’s book is endorsed by the Asso 
ciation of American Colleges, the Ameri 
can Council on Public Relations and the 
American College Public Relations Asso 
ciation. 

Mr. Reck has been in educational pub 
lic relations for 20 years and was president 
of the American College Public Relations 
Association in 1940-41. He is a member of 
the commission on puble relations of the 
Association of American Colleges and re 
cently served as consultant to the 


UNESCO Staff. 





A three-day institute in industrial jour 
nalism was planned jointly by Northwest 
ern University and the Industrial Editors 
Association of Chicago on March 26, 27 
and 28. A series of lectures and round 
table sessions was being arranged by 
Kenneth E. Olson, dean of the Medill 
School of Journalism. 


Joseph Mattes (Michigan °38) has left 
the copydesk of the Chicago Daily News 
to become state editor of the Dubuque 
(lowa) Telegram-Herald. Editor of the 
Michigan Daily as an undergraduate at 
Ann Arbor, Joe went to the staff of the 
Daily News after graduation from the 
University of Michigan and served in the 
CBI theater with the Army during the 
war. 
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Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 


ASHINGTON—The Washington 

chapter of Sigma Delta Chi will 

initiate Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
president pro tem of the United States 
Senate and former Michigan editor, be 
fore its annual Founders’ Day dinner 
April 16 in the East Lounge of the Nation 
al Press Club. 

Senator Vandenberg was elected the 
fraternity’s national honorary member for 
1946 at the last convention. Guests at the 
dinner will also include national officers 
of the fraternity who will be in Washing- 
ton for a meeting of the Executive Council 
during the day. 

Luther A. Huston, recently re-elected 
president of the Washington chapter, has 
extended an invitation to all members of 
the fraternity who will be in the capital 
for the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors April 17-19 
to attend the dinner. 

(Persons wishing reservations are asked 
to communicate with Dick Fitzpatrick, 
chapter secretary, 1300 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. Tickets may 
be paid for at the door but must be re- 
served before April 15.) 

In addition to Luther, who is a national 
vice-president of Sigma Delta Chi, other 
new officers of the chapter include Theo 
dore F. Koop, ex-A.P. Washington staffer 
and assistant director of censorship now 
with the National Geographic Magazine, 
elected vice-president, and Fitzpatrick, 
managing editor of Newspaperman, and 
Henry Ralph, Washington correspondent 
of the Oil and Gas Journal, reelected sec 
retary and treasurer. 

A board of directors was created for 
the organization. Paul Miller, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Associated 
Press; Edward Jamieson, Washington 
correspondent of the Houston Chronicle, 
and Peter G. Edson, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, were elected to the board. 





S always, the Washington chapter is 
locating more members of the fra- 
ternity. . . . One of these is Walter 

W. Belson (Marquette ’25). From 1925 to 
1930, Belson was chief of the Wisconsin 
Trade News Bureau, which serviced a 
number of community weeklies and trade 
papers in that state. From 1925 to 1943, 
he was also executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Committee on Public Relations 
and served as an independent public re- 
lations counsel. From 1936 to 1942, he was 
managing editor of Food Field, a trade 
paper. 

For many years he taught trade jour- 
nalism at Marquette University. Since 
1943, Belson has been director of public 
relations for the American Trucking As- 
sociation here in Washington. He is cur- 
rently president of the Washington chap- 
ter of the American Public Relations As- 
sociation and is a member of the library 
committee of the National Press Club. 

Another person recently located was 
Edward A. Evans (Oklahoma Profes- 
sional '24), who is a Washington editorial 





PROFESSIONAL INITIATES—Wilbur Forrest (left), assistant editor, New 
York Herald Tribune, initiated by the New York chapter, and Wilford C. 
Simons, president of the Lawrence (Kans.) Daily World-Journal company, 
a recent Kansas initiate. 





writer for the Scripps Howard Newspaper 
Alliance. Evans is a former editor of the 
Oklahoma City News and a former asso- 
ciate editor of the San Francisco News. 
Before coming to Washington, he was ed- 
itor of the Columbus, (Ohio) Citizen. 


Chapters 


[Concluded from Page 8] 


Press Association, National Editorial As- 
sociation, and American Weekly Newspa- 
pers Publishers’ Council. 

Don Brown’s Onon-Town Publishing 
Co. in Baldwinsville, N. Y., publishes 
eight weekly papers in Onondaga Coun- 
ty. A native New Yorker, he is a director 
of the New York Press Association. Mr. 
Brown was graduated from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1929. 


D M. ANDERSON travelled from Bre- 
vard, N. C., to Syracuse for the initia- 
tion. A native North Carolinian and 

graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, he has edited several weekly papers 
in the state. Since 1943 he has published 
five weeklies which have won 14 differ- 
ent state or national awards. 

Mr. Anderson has been a director of 
the North Carolina Press Association and 
president of the Midwestern Press Asso- 
ciation. For the past two years he has 
been the only non-daily publisher on the 
newspaper advisory committee of the 
War Production Board. Last year he re- 
ceived the Amos Award for outstanding 
service to small newspapers. 

Dean Spencer was named chairman of 
a committee to make plans for the organ- 
ization of an upstate New York profes- 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


New York Initiates 
Forrest, Four Others 


ILBUR FORREST, assistant ed- 
itor of the New York Herald 
Tribune and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
was initiated recently by the New York 





professional chapter. He had been sched- 
uled to be initiated at the national con- 
vention in November but was unable to 
go to Chicago at the last minute. 

Four other professional members were 
initiated at a ceremony held in the offices 
of Editor & Publisher. They were Thomas 
B. Haire, publisher of Aviation and Auto- 
motive Equipment and Airports; Robert 
C. McCormick, free lance writer; John C. 
Oestreicher, director of foreign service, 
International News Service; and Philip 
W. Swain, Jr., editor of Power. 

After the initiation, held under the di- 
rection of Julien S. Elfenbein, chapter 
president, Mr. Forrest spoke on his recent 
world trip in the interest of freedom of 
the press. He found out, he said, that 
twenty-nine of the fifty-four countries be 
longing to the United Nations—more than 
half—have “very effective barriers against 
freedom of information.” 


Kansas Initiate 


HE Kansas University chapter re- 
cently initiated Wilford C. Simons, 


president of the World Company, as 
a professional member. 

Two undergraduate members were ini- 
tiated at the same time, bringing the new 
members initiated this year at Kansas to 
six. Undergraduates initiated at the last 
meeting were Fay Kingman and William 
Smith. 

Mr. Simons, who established the Law- 
rence (Kan.) World in 1892, is president 
of the company which now publishes the 
Lawrence Daily Journal-World. He has 
been active in press organizations of his 
state and the nation and is a past presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety. 





Robert W. Shaw (Indiana ’46) is assist- 
ant forester for North Carolina and han- 
dles all forestry publicity for the state. 
He was the author of a survey of oppor- 
tunities in conservation journalism in 
THE Quit last year, while he was adding 
a year of journalism at Indiana Univer- 
sity to his previous training in forestry. 
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The shell of our former 


Stand the average American man 
next to a knight of old, and you'll 
discover a surprising fact. By 
modern 


standards, our iron-clad 


ancestors were pretty undersized! 

The human race has grown ap- 
preciably since medieval times. But 
the real news is how rapidly it has 
grown recently. For instance, the 
soldier of the second World War — 
according to Selective Service fig- 
ures — topped his 1917 counterpart 
by almost a full inch! 

This gain is largely due to the 
things we have learned through the 
years about food. It isa very tangible 
result of research in vitamins, 


minerals, proteins—the myriad com- 
plex food substances which help 
build sound bones and tall, straight 


bod ies. 


Because so many of these vital 


substances are found in nature’s 
most nearly perfect food — milk 

National Dairy scientists are able 
to make a unique contribution to 


the sum of nutritional knowledge. 


Behind them is a great organiza- 
tion — and many specialized talents 
— teamed up to turn National Dairy 
research into more and better foods 
for your table. And these, in turn, 
help advance the health of America. 
Just watch the next generation! 


selves! 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food . . . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 


of America, 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 




















“Plus ca change... 





There is an old French saying that ‘‘the more it changes, the more it is 
the same.’’ 


We think that it applies pretty well to EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 

If you compared one of our very first copies—say an issue of 1884, when 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER was in its first year—with the copy you read 
the other day, you would notice some striking differences. The 1884 issue 
had very little to say about photography, very little about promotion, and, 


of course, nothing at all about radio—subjects covered in detail in the is- 
sues of 1947. 


But isn’t that really a sign that in one sense EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
hasn’t changed at all in these sixty-three years? 


In 1884 we did our best, every week, to give the news of the newspaper 
world of that week. And today we're still doing it. 


As the newspaper for newspaper people, EDITOR & PUBLISHER is still 
dedicated to printing the news and ideas of interest to the newspaper 


world of today. 


‘*Plus ea change, plus c’est la meme chose.’’ 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











